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“A writer in the Christian Advocate calls atten- 
tion to the illustrations of Christian life and ex- 
perience which may be drawn from the objects 
and the incidents which surround us. The fol- 
lowing is a part of the article: 


“A very suggestive lesson to me was the build- 
ing of a small addition to the house last sum- 
mer; the partial tearing down of one wall caused 
much noise, dirt and confusion, but we patiently 
endured the temporary inconvenience, thinking 
of the great improvement that we should soon 
see in the house when the rubbish was cleared 
away and the extra closets were at our service. 
This forcibly reminded me of ‘the recompense 
of reward’ which the Christian can anticipate 
while enduring a ‘great fight of afflictions’ that 
he may be molded into the likeness of his heav- 
enly Master. He would not ‘cut off a right 
hand’ if He did not see that maiming us was 
needful, nor would He take away our staff of 
bread if He did not see that ‘fulness of bread’ 
was taking away our appetite for that which 
comes down from heaven. 

“One day a schoolmate of mine, who was 
visiting us, mentioned that her father (who was 
an extensive coal-dealer) said that the price of 
coal was going up. A neighbor of ours heard 
this, but said nothing. He quickly engaged his 
winter’s supply of coal at a low price; but we 
who did not profit by the young lady’s hint had 
to pay the advanced price, and be laughed at 
by our neighbor for not being as wise as he was. 
How many hints the people of the world have 
from human experience and teaching that they 
should make haste if they would lay up treasure 
in heaven ! 

_ “Sometimes, as I used to look at a pear tree 
in our back-yard, I have been reminded of the 
barren fig tree and its fate. Part of our tree 
last summer was clothed with foliage and bore 
fruit, but the naked branches of the dead part 
of the tree were fit only tobe burned. Whata 
fit illustration is this tree of those Christians 
who bring forth some fruit, but whose glaring 
defects of character prevent the supply being 
centent. Spiritually speaking, they are half- 

ead, 

_“ But illustrations in Christian life from way- 
side gatherings might be multiplied indefinitely, 
for they are to be found in trees and flowers and 
rocks and streams, and everywhere.” 
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A good illustration of the necessity of being 
willing to part with everything, in order that 
we may gain the salvation of the soul, the pearl 
of great price, is found in the case of a young 
man in a boat who was hunting near New Ha- 
ven and broke one of his oars. 


“A sudden rain-storm was coming up, but he 
was so desirous of securing a duck he had shot, 
he neglected to go ashore while he could. The 
squall drove him far from land, and with but 
one oar he soon found himself helplessly drift- 
ing rapidly out to sea. Finally, seeing no hope 
of safety by his own exertions, he took his hand- 
herchief and tied it to the oar, and held it up to 
attract attention of others, should any vessel 
come in sight. After weary waiting, a sloop 
was at length seen making for him, and as soon 
as it was within hailing distance of the boat the 
captain bade the man jump aboard the instant 
the sloop came alongside, as it was sailing fast 
under a strong wind. The order was obeyed. 
He jumped and caught the taffrail with both 
hands. “Saved!” you say. No, for no sooner 
had he seized hold than he was pulled back, fell 
into the water, and was seen no more, as the 
sloop dashed onward in its course. He had tied 
the boat’s painter about his loins, and so the 
weight of the boat dragged him down into a 
watery grave. In trying to save his game he 
was driven out to sea; and then, in trying to 
save his boat, he lost his life. Had he divested 
himself of every weight and leaped unfettered 
into that ark of safety, which for an instant was 
within his reach, he would have been saved. 
O, the folly of those who are anxious to save 
trifles and reckless in risking all—who hesitate 
to lay aside every weight, and the sin that so 
easily besets them, and thus forever perish. Did 
they say as Toplady, “Nothing in my hands I 
bring;” did they drop what was dear to them 
as a right hand or eye for the sake of eternal 
life, they would gain heaven. 

“He that forsaketh not all that he hath can- 
not be Christ’s disciple. If there be love of 
money, or fear of hardship, or dread of ridicule, 
or choice of pleasure—whatever it is that fetters 
and loads down the soul, there is no hope of 
heaven. The gate is narrow. There is no room 
for the bulky appendages with which the self- 
righteous, or worldly, or covetous burden them- 
selves. To dream of thus entering heaven is a 
fatal mistake. But by giving up all we gain 
all. By-dropping the toys of time we receive 
the wealth of eternity.” 


A writer in The Presbyterian speaks of a 
friend, who manifested unflagging zeal in the 
work of Christ, and who explained his earnest- 
ness by the following incident: 


“As soon as college closed in the summer of 
188— my classmate, John Marsh, and I went 
to a little Canadian village on the shores of one 
of the Great Lakes, to spend part of the vaca- 
tion. 

“One night there came up a severe storm, 
such as is seldom seen in that locality, and par- 
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ticularly at that season. The waves on the lake 
seemed to rise almost mountain-high, the wind 
howled, and rain came down literally in sheets. 
Every now and then could be heard, through 
the storm, the crash of a fallen tree, or of some 
building being overturned. 

“Iithe midst of the storm news came that 
there was a vessel, only a short distance from 
land, signalling for help, and evidently in great 
distress. Hastening down to the wharf, we 
found quite a crowd of villagers already assem- 
bled. By the flashes of lightning we could see 
the vessel, hardly three hundred yards from 
where we were standing, evidently not able to 
hold together much longer in that furious sea. 

“John Marsh knew as much about the sea as 
an experienced sailor, and I knew that he was 
not the man to stand by and let those poor 
creatures on the vessel drown without making 
some effort to save them. One or two of the 
Canadian fishermen volunteered to go with him, 
and, after almost superhuman effort, they suc- 
ceeded in launching a boat right side up. 

“It seemed almost impossible for the frail lit- 
tle fishing boat to float ten minutes in such a 
sea; but strength and skill carried her safely 
through the waves and out to the sinking ves- 
sel. Sohn and his crew could only bring off 
four men at a time, and then the utmost care 
was required to bring rescuers and rescued safe 
to shore. They made two trips, and were re- 
turning for the rest of the vessel’s crew—three 
men, I believe—when the vessel seemed to give 
a sudden lurch, and went down forever. 

“ When the rescuing party returned once more 
to land John Marsh was lying in the bottom of 
the boat. Loving hands lifted him carefully, 
and loving hearts did every thing possible for 
him, but to no avail. He did not seem to feel 
any fear, although he knew that he had broken 
a blood-vessel, and was bleeding to death, a 
painless death, but swift and certain. All night 
long I watched by his bedside, and he was per- 
fectly conscious to the last. Over and over 
again he kept saying, ‘I might have done bet- 
ter! I might have saved one more! God for- 
give me! I can hear those poor fellows calling 
to us, praying to us to come back and save 
them, but now it is too late, too late forever, 
and I might have saved at least one more.’ 

“As long as I live, that wail of anguish, of 
self-condemnation will haunt me. ‘I might have 
saved one more; God forgive me!’ He seemed 
to lose sight of the men he had saved, of his 
own condition, of every thing but those who were 
lost. 

“About daybreak he died—my strong, kindly 
friend, and down to the very gates of eternity 
he carried his burden of remorse. 

“ Never a day passes that the scene does not 
come back to me. It seems as if he had left 
me a legacy of anxiety for the salvation of 
others. He strove to preserve men from bodily 
death ; I, from eternal. It seems to me that the 
day is always before me when the Master will 
call for an account of my stewardship ; and, O! 
the horror of the thought that perhaps I may 
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have nothing to bring Him, only idle years and 
wasted opportunity to lay at his feet!” 


For “THE FRIEND.” 


Exercises of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting Re- 
specting Intoxicating Liquors. 
(Continued from page 411, vol. Ixv.) 

1802.—A Minute on the statistical inquiry 
similar to that of last year is given. Nine are re- 
ported as engaged in distillation, and sixty-four 
as dealing in spirits. “ Four Quarters report 
that some of their members are engaged in this 
business without specifying the number.” 

“The report made last year relating to the 
treatment of such in membership who import, 
distil or vend distilled or spirituous liquors, be- 
ing renewedly considered, it is under weighty 
deliberation believed safest to suspend afy fur- 
ther discussion thereon at present ; and Friends 
in the various branches of this meeting are de- 
sired to labor with those whose practice thus 
gives occasion of concern and exercise in meek- 
ness and patience, and as the mind is inwardly 
engaged for right ability in the performance of 
these brotherly endeavors, we may experience a 
degree of confidence and hope, that this dis- 
charge of duty will not be wholly unavailing 
tho’ the effects be not as obvious as would ac- 
cord with our expectation.” 

1803.—*“ Further labor with those who distil 
or vend distilled Spirituous Liquors is again re- 
commended to the attention of Quarterly and 
Monthly Meetings, who are desired to move in 
this service as strength may be afforded, for- 
warding accounts thereof to this Meeting next 
year.” 

1806.—“A renewed desire that our testimony 
against the distillation, trading in and unneces- 
sary use of distilled Spirits may be advanced 
and our members more generally engaged in 
promoting and spreading a concern which has 
for its aim the comfort and happiness of man- 
kind; Monthly Meetings are again exhorted to 
extend labor to such whose conduct manifests 
they are not yet united with the body in this 
exercise.” 

1808.—* The subject of distilled Spirituous 
Liquors being again brought into view by ad- 
verting to the summary statement collected from 
the Reports, it appears that although the labors 
of Friends for the discouragement of the bane- 
ful traffic in, and unnecessary use of this article, 
have not been attended with much success since 
last year, yet a hope is entertained that they 
have, in some instances, proved beneficial. Quar- 
terly and Monthly Meetings are desired to be 
faithful in a discharge of duty towards such of 
our members as may give occasion for uneasi- 
ness herein, and forward accounts thereof, to 
this Meeting next year.” 

1809.—* It appears that the subject of dis- 
tilled Spirituous Liquors has claimed renewed 
attention in the respective Quarters since last 
year; that there are 86 wholesale and retail 
dealers in, and 14 distillers of that article ; and 
that tho’ there has been considerable extension 
of care towards most of our members of this de- 
scription, but little encouragement was afforded 
in general that they would relinquish the traf- 
fic.” 

“And it is particularly recommended that re- 
newed earnest endeavors be exerted for dissuad- 
ing those who distil, trade in, or unnecessarily 
use those Spirituous Liquors, from continuing 
in a practice which causes so much concern and 
exercise to the brethren in religious profession ; 
of which labor, Quarterly Meetings are desired 
to send up accounts to this meeting next year.” 
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1810.—* The subject concerning the distilla- 
tion, trading in, and unnecessarily using Spirit- 
uous Liquors, appears to have claimed the at- 
tention of the several Quarters, and labor ex- 
tended that a greater degree of conformity with 
the concern and advice of this meeting might be 
generally evident ; notwithstanding which it ap- 
pears that there are ten members engaged in 
distillation—79 who deal in this article (most of 
whom are retailers), and 8 who receive it on 
consignment; there are also several women con- 
cerned in retailing it whose husbands are not in 
membership with us. Several Friends have had 
their fruit or cider converted into Spirits, and 
divers have made use of distilled Spirits in the 
time of gathering in their hay and harvest. 
Within the limits of some Meetings, it is be- 
lieved that testimony against those practices has 
not latterly advanced—in others, the travail of 
the Church appearing to have gained place in 
the minds of divers encourages to a continuance 
of further patient labor.” 

The whole of one and part of another sitting 
this year, (1810), were devoted to the subject, 
and a strong Minute of advice was finally 
adopted similar to those of previous years. 

1811.—Seventy-six members are reported as 
wholesale dealers, retailers or receivers on con- 
signment. 

“ The subject of distilled Spirituous Liquors 
being brought into view by reading the sum- 
mary statement collected from the reports, its 
introduction brought a renewed exercise over 
the meeting, under which, divers brethren were 
strengthened to offer some weighty and perti- 
nent observations, which Friends are desired to 
bear in remembrance, and in their respective 
Quarterly and Monthly Meetings, extend fur- 
ther patient labor towards such of our members 
as have not yet been prevailed upon to relinquish 
practices which have long been causes of pain- 
ful exercise to many of their brethren ;—and 
that a clear report of the service be sent to this 
Meeting next year.” 

1812.—Ninety-two members engaged in deal- 
ing in the article, most of them retailers, and 
five distillers. A Minute of advice similar to 
that of 1811 was adopted. 

1813.—One hundred and five vend the article 
and (two Quarters not reporting) ten distil it. 
“also a number encourage distillation by send- 
ing their fruit for that purpose. Altho’ in a few 
of the Reports, a hope is expressed that the in- 
fluence of this important testimony is extend- 
ing, yet it is painful to observe that, upon the 
whole, little or no advance has been made there- 
in during the last year.” 

Forty-three Friends were appointed “to de- 
liberate on the present state of this concern 
amongst us, who are desired to offer to a future 
sitting their sense, whether any, and what fur- 
ther step it may be expedient for the Meeting 
to take in order to the advancement of this tes- 
timony.” This Committee produced a Report 
the meeting did not feel easy to adopt. (Report 
not given). 

1814.—Haddonfield Quarter brought up a 
Report for advancing the cause of temperance, 
which was referred to a Committee of forty-four 
Friends. Their report, the meeting ‘does not 
appear easy to adopt” but refers the subject to 
the Yearly Meeting next year.” 

1815.—The subject is brought up from the 
Western District Monthly Meeting in regard to 
a rule of Discipline which was not well under- 
stood and shtah it was decided to change as fol- 
lows: 

“The word sell in the Rule of Discipline, be 





substituted for the word retail ; so that the m} 
will now stand as follows ”— 

“ And if any should distil Spirits out of graiy 
or sell such liquors, Monthly Meetings shouj 
deal with them as with other offenders; and jf 
they cannot be prevailed with to desist frog 














such a practice, be at liberty to declare the . 
disunity with them.” = 
1817.—The Southern District Monthly Meg | 
ing desiring the cause of temperance mighth§ "P® 
advanced, thirty-three Friends were appointe |“ 
to consider the subject, but the Yearly Meeting “ 
did not see its way to adopt their Report. . 
1818.—* The concern respecting the trafficin | ™ 
Spirituous Liquors by members of our religiow - 
Society brought up by Philadelphia Quarte§ 8 
and referred on our Minutes last year, renewed. - 
ly engaged the attention of the Meeting. After > 
deliberate consideration, way did not open to take a 
any step on this subject at the present time.” 
1819.—The word Births was omitted from the} °°: 
4th Query. fo 
1822—Haddonfield Quarter Reports “The§ -* 
practice of Friends trading in and distilling - 
Spirituous Liquors being brought before the lo 
view of this Meeting from the reports of twootf °° 
the Monthly Meetings, it was concluded to for. o 
ward the subject to the Yearly Meeting forcon§ ° | 
sideration, whether the time has not arrived i 
wherein it is expedient that a rule of Discipline i 
be made to advance our testimony herein.” de 
The Yearly Meeting appointed twenty-two} | 
Friends to consider the above proposition, who tu 
reported “ That it be recommended to Quarterly te 
and Monthly Meetings, to extend brotherly la- e 
bor with such of their members as are engaged J, 
in distilling, trading in, or selling of distilled ti 
Spirituous Liquors, or procuring their fruit of}, 
be thus converted, and an explicit account of 4 
the care of Meetings herein and the state of 
their members, be forwarded to the Yearly 
Meeting next year. And we further propose that J 
faithful Friends in all the Quarters, would inf | 


their private capacity, under the influence of 
Gospel love, extend patient tender labor to such 
of their fellow-members as are in the practice 
of using this article as a common drink, or of 
handing it out to others, for that purpose; en- 
deavoring to convince them of the impropriety 
of such conduct, and to bring them to unite with 
the body in its travail for the advancement of 
this righteous cause.” 

1823.—* The Quarters report that fourteen 
are engaged in distillation and one hundred and 
two deal in the article, mostly as retailers, three 
who receive it on consignment, and a large num- 
ber who had their fruit converted into Spirits, 
and also that the use of the article as a drink, 
particularly in the time of hay and harvest, is 
still continued in some places. Altho’ the ac- 
counts thus brought into view do not afford an 
encouraging prospect of the present state of 
Society in relation to this important testimony, 
yet from the tenor of a few of the reports, there 
is ground to hope that this extension of brother- 
ie Tahoe, has in some cases been productive of 
advantage.” 

1824.—The same subject was referred to the 
Subordinate Meetings, to report next year, in- 
cluding “the number concerned in this busi- 
ness,” and a Committee of forty-two appointed 
to consider measures for advancing the testi 
mony of Friends against distilling or trading in 
distilled Spirits. This Committee finding the 
subject “weighty and important,” asked for 
time to give it full consideration, they were.di- 
rected to report next year. 


(To be concluded.) 
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For “THEFRIEND.” | the crater, without result, we returned to the 


Travels Among the Great Andes of the Equator. others, and all hands set to work to endeavor to 
(Continued from page 412, vol. lxv.) make a platform upon the ash. This proved 

The ascent to Cotopaxi wasa walk. Noclimb- | to be a long and troublesome business. Unlike 
ing whatever was necessary. The lower camp | snow, it gained no coherence by being beaten or 


Ways of Debauching the Young. 


BY SAMUEL COLGATE. 
President of the Society for the Suppression of Vice. 


It goes without saying that books of an ob- 


was distant about 8,600 feet from the nearest | trampled down, and the more they raked to ex- | scene or an immoral character, have a delete- 
rt of the crater, and in this distance we rose | tend our platform the more slipped down from | rious influence on the young. After its organi- 


4,500 feet, and a little higher we were able to| above. Ultimately it was made sufficiently se-| zation the work of this society was directed 
follow snow uninterruptedly right up to the slope | cure by scooping channels in the portion of the | against obscene literature, then lotteries, and 
upon which I proposed to encamp. In order to| slope which was above and tenderly pouring | finally gambling. Those were the three vices 
ensure regularity in the march, we tied up in| many tons upon the slope below, so as to| that we aimed to combat. 
line, @ proceeding that our natives did not at|strengthen the base. The tent-ropes were se-| Our attention was at first directed to obscene 
all comprehend, and they wondered still more | cured to large blocks of lava, which had to be | literature. When we started, twenty years ago, 
at the use of the axe in cutting steps in the| brought from long distances and buried in the | there were 160 of such books regularly published 
snow, to facilitate progress. The most interest-| ash. For additional security four ropes were run | and sold openly in a certain class of bookstores. 
ing feature I noticed upon this section of the | out besides the usual ones, and we rigged up our | But all those Sache were seized and destroyed 
mountain was the existence of glaciers upon the | long rope as a sort of hand-rail to the nearest | years ago, the plates from which they were 
upper part of the cone. They occurred on each | convenient point of the rim of the crater, from | printed were melted, and no literature of that 
side of us, and in some places extended to within | which we were distant 250 feet. When this was| kind is now published. We find our greatest 
500 feet of the top; but, through being much | done, the natives were sent back to the lower | difficulty in destroying obscene pictures owing 
covered by ash, it was not possibile to say ex-| camp, and the Carrels and I remained alone. _| to the facility with which they may be produced 
actly where they commenced or terminated, and} We had scarcely completed our preparations | by means of the -. and the ease with 
for the same reason they were quite unrecog-| when a violent squall arose, which threatened | which they can be secretly handled and sold. 
nizable at a distance. to carry the whole establishment away, and | But we have been very successful in that direc- 
At 11 A.M. we arrived at the foot of the great | during an hour it was a great question whether | tion. We quickly get word as soon as any one 
slope of ash upon the western side of the sum- | our abode would weather the storm. The squall | is about to publish anything of that kind, and 
mit, which leads right up to the edge of the} passed away as suddenly as it arose, and for the | we invariably suppress it. 
crater, and we found this was the steepest and | rest of our stay we were not much troubled by| About one-third of the entire population of 
most laborious part of the ascent. I estimate} wind. While this was occurring there was an-| the United States are twenty-one years of age 
it to be 750 feet high, and 1,100 feet long. It} other cause for alarm. A great smell of India- | or under. This means that there are more than 
was composed of the materials which are being | rubber commenced to arise, and on putting my | twenty millions of youth and children in this 
daily, even hourly, ejected (mainly of particles | hand tothe floor of the tent I found that it was | country. The protection of the moral purity 
weighing about 500 to a grain, with an admix- | on the point of melting. of these millions of youth is closely involved in 
ture of angular fragments of lava up to aquar-| When night fairly set in we went up to view| the work of this society. These millions of 
ter of an inch in diameter), and it was piled up| the interior of the crater. The atmosphere was | youthful souls are in the plastic state, where 
nearly to the maximum angle at which it would | cold and tranquil. We could hear the deadened | character is being molded, where impressions 
stand. I know, experimentally, that its ma-| roar of the steam-blasts as they escaped from | for evil are most sensibly felt, and where insidi- 
terials will stand at 41° but the face of the slope | time to time. Our long rope had been fixed | ous and vicious influences are most impressive 
was not, I think, steeper than 37°. We deposited | both to guide in the darkness, and to lessen the | and their effects most blasting. With steady 
our baggage at the foot of it until we had com- | chance of disturbing the equilibrium of the slope | and irresistible tread this mighty phalanx is 


pleted the ascent, and found that occasional] of ash. Grasping it, I made my way upwards, 


marching up from infancy to mature life. Into 


streaks of ice gave some stability to the mass, 
which would otherwise have slipped down in 
large quantities at every ste 


prepared for something dramatic, for a strong | their keeping soon, inevitably, must be placed 
glow on the under sides of the steam-clouds|the reins of the Government, while Church 
showed that there was fire below. Crawling | and society must, with equal certainty, look to 





We hurried up this nahie slope as fast as | and grovelling as the lip was approached, I bent | this advancing host for future supports. 
we could go and reached the western edge of the | eagerly forward to peer into the unknown, with} It must not be forgotten that in each one 
summit rim exactly at mid-day. The crater | Carrel behind, gripping my legs. of these young hearts there is a chamber of im- 
was nearly filled with smoke and steam, which} The vapors no longer concealed any part of | agery, memory’s storehouse—wherein are con- 
drifted about and obscured the view. The op-| the vast crater, though they were there, drifting | stantly being gathered impressions, scenes and 
— side could scarcely be perceived, and the | about as before. We saw an amphitheatre 2,300 | influences that are to shape the future destiny 

ottom was quite concealed. As the vapors| feet in diameter from north to south, and 1,650| of that soul. Too little importance is paid to 
were wafted hither and thither, we gained a| feet across from east to west, with a rugged and | this chamber of imagery in the hearts of our 
pretty good idea of the general shape of the | irregular crest, notched and cracked ; surround-| children. There is a criminal indifference on 
crater, though as a whole it was not seen until| ed by cliffs, by perpendicular and even over- | the part of many publishers in this country as 
night-time. hanging precipices, mixed with steep slopes— | to what impressions are made upon the lives of 

A few minutes after our arrival, a roar from| some bearing snow, and others apparently en- | the rising generation by their tainted publica- 


the bottom told us that the “animal” (Carrel’s | crusted with sulphur. Cavernous recesses belched | tions. Utter indifference is manifested even by 


term for the volcano) was alive. It had been | forth smoke, the sides of cracks and chasms no | some religious people, tothe criminal and vicious 
settled beforehand that every man was to shift | more than half way down shone with ruddy | influences of evil reading, gambling and kindred 
for himself if an eruption occurred, and that all | light; and so it continued on all sides, right down | vices. The laws of Nature and the warning 
our belongings were to be abandoned. When] to the bottom, alternating with slope, and the | notes of God’s Word, “Be not deceived ; God 
we heard the roar, there was an “ it is time to | fiery fissures becoming more numerous as the | is not mocked, for whatsoever a man soweth, 
be off” expression clearly written on all our| bottom was approached. At the bottom proba- | that shall he also reap,” are all unheeded. 
faces; but before a word could be uttered we| bly twelve hundred feet below us, and towards| There are certain forms of evil that especially 
found ourselves enveloped only in a cloud of | the centre, there was a rudely circular spot about | curse the young, which this society has, for sev- 
cool and quite unobjectionable steam, and we | one-tenth of the diameter of the crater, the pipe | enteen years, in the face of indifference and op- 
concluded to stop. of the voleano, its channel of communication | position, persistently assailed, to wit: obscene 
The establishment of the tent was the first | with lower regions, filled with incandescent if | and criminal literature, articles of indecent and 
consideration. It was unanimously decided that | not molten lava, glowing and burning; with |immoral use, gambling and lotteries. These 
it was not advisable to camp at the top of the | flames travelling to and fro over its surface, and | evils are crime-breeders. They destroy public 
slope, close to the rim or lip of the crater, on | scintillations scattering as from a wood-fire;| morals: they undermine religion and honey- 
account of wind and the liability to harm from | lighted by tongues of flickering flame which is- | comb the foundations of good government. 
lightning, and the more I examined the slope | sued from the cracks in the surrounding slopes. | * * * * x 
itself the less I liked it. It was naked, exposed, The Society for the er) agi of Vice has 
and slipped upon the slightest provocation. Jean felt that the highest public service to this 
Antoine and I therefore set out on atour to} ALL the doors that lead inwards to the secret | nation, is that which preserves the moral purity 
look for a better place, but after spending sev- | place of the Most High, are doors outwards— | of the youth and children. — 2 
eral hours in passing round about a quarter of | out of self—out of smallness—out of wrong. We cannot tolerate public gambling in any 
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form without reaping a harvest of immorality, 
embezzlements, defalcations, robberies, breaches 
of trust, and general dishonesty. There cannot 
be gathered purity from a scattering of impu- 





printed after the manuscript had been sent to 
the printer. * * * * 
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which is foul; neither can we expect pure men 






of to-day are to be corrupted and debauched 
either by the sensational stories of loathsome 
crimes in the daily press, by the tainted and 


contagious pages of the light literature of to- 










obscene publications. * * * 

The ravages of the forms of gambling known 
as “ pool gambling” and book-making are fear- 
ful to contemplate. Every year the newspapers 
are filled with accounts of embezzlements, de- 
falcations, breaches of trust, robbery, suicide 
and murder, as results of these evils. The large 
space given in the daily newspapers to these 
crime-breeders under the heading of “sporting 
news,” is simply fostering crime and promoting 
dishonesty. Boss gamblers and their decoys, 
in a high-handed manner, invade, not only every 
race track, but maintain open saloons in the midst 
of the marts of trade and commerce, a constant 
menace to industrious habits and common hon- 
esty. This form of so-called amusement may 
be popular, but nevertheless it is none the less 
a crime against public morals. 

“Sure tips,” are often the invention of the 
gamblers or their “decoys. Young men are so 
carried away with the idea that they are going 
to win that they resolve to try their luck with 
money obtained by fair means or foul. Two 
young men of most reputable families were 
brought to our notice last summer. They had 
obtained over $100 worth of jewelry upon false 
pretenses, pawned it for $50 and staked it upon 
a “sure tip” only to lose it. We raided and 
closed the gambling den where the bet was made, 
and were able to save the two youths and their 
families from disgrace. 

During last year one hundred and twenty- 
eight persons were either shot or stabbed over 
gambling games. Four were stabbed and five 
shot at poker, twelve stabbed and twenty-four 
shot over the game of craps—a game of dice 
much played by boot-blacks and newsboys upon 
the sidewalk, and by fast young men and ne- 
groes. Twenty-eight men were stabbed, and 
fifty-five were shot over the gambling table, or 
as the direct result thereof. 

Besides these, six attempted suicide, twenty- 
four committed suicide, and sixty persons were 
murdered in cold blood, while two were driven 
insane. 

Sixty-eight youths and persons were ruined 
by pool gambling and betting upon horse- 
racing. 

Among the crimes committed to get money 
to gamble with were two burglaries, eighteen 
forgeries, and eighty-five embezzlements, while 
thirty-two persons holding positions of trusts in 
banks and other places of mercantile life ab- 
sconded. 

The enormous sum of $2,898,372 is shown by 
this same record, as the proceeds of these em- 
bezzlements and defalcations. 

To these crimes must be added the long list 
of thefts, robberies, embezzlements, larcenies 
and defalcations, which are never known ex- 
cept to immediate friends, or persons especially 
interested. 

There have been fully two tons’weight of ob- 
scene books, pictures and plates seized and de- 
stroyed during the past year, including four 
different books and the plates for making them, 








































































rity, nor cleanliness from disseminating that 


and women in the future if the boys and girls 


day, or by the more deadly and grosser class of 








The worst feature of our cheap literature, in 


the present day, is the nasty character of so 


many novels and the immoral effect which they 
leave on the mind of the reader. The law, as 
it is, can hardly reach them, and it is difficult 
to get a jury that will agree as to the improper 
character of the books. We have stopped the 
publication of a great many such works, but we 
cannot do it publicly; we do it privately be- 
cause if we mentioned the name of a book which 
we believed ought to be suppressed, and we did 
not succeed in suppressing it, it would simply 
have the effect of advertising the book. 
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CONTENT. 


Not asking how or why, 
Before thy will, 

O Father, let my heart 
Lie hushed and still ! 


Why should I seek to know ? 
Thou art all-wise ; 

If thou dost bid me go, 
Let that suffice. 


If thou dost bid me stay, 
Make me content 
In narrow bounds to dwell 


Till life be spent. 


If thou dost seal the lips 
That fain would speak, 

Let me be still till thou 
The seal shalt break. 


If thon dost make pale Pain 
Thy minister, 

Then let my patient heart 
Clasp hands with her. 


Or, if thou sendest Joy 
To walk with me, 

My Father, let her lead 
Me nearer thee! 


Teach me that Joy and Pain 
Alike are thine. 
Teach me my life to leave 
In hands Divine! 
eo OO 
For “THE FRIEND.” 
{A Friend in Massachusetts sends us the following 
lines, accompanied with this comment—“ If we do not 
recognize among the poor and lowly of this world that 
they are such as Christ came to seek and to save; 
should we, if we had lived at the time of his appear- 
ance on earth, have recognized in Him and his teach- 
ing, his Divine mission?” —Ep. ] 


INASMUCH. 


“Tf I had dwelt,” so mused a tender woman, 
All fine emotions stirred 

Through pondering o’er that life, Divine yet human, 
Told in the sacred word— 


“Tf I had dwelt of old, a Jewish maiden, 
In some Judean street 

Where Jesus walked, and heard his word so laden 
With comfort strangely sweet : 


And seen the face where utmost pity blended 
With each rebuke of wrong; 

I would have left my lattice, and descended, 
And followed with the throng. 


If I had been the daughter, jewel-girdled, 
Of some rich rabbi there ; 

Seeking the sick, blind, halt, my blood had curdled 
At sight of such despair, 


And I had wrenched the sapphires from my fillet, 
Nor let one spark remain; 

Snatched up my gold, amid the crowd to spill it, 
For pity of their pain. 


I would have let the palsied fingers hold me; 
I would have walked between 

The Marys and Salome, while they told me 
About the Magdalene. 





















“ Foxes have holes”—I think my heart had brokey 
To hear the words so said, 

“ While Christ had not ”—were sadder ever spoken} 
“A place to lay his head!” 


I would have flung abroad my doors before Him, 
And in my joy have been 

First on the threshold, eager to adore Him, 
And crave his entrance in!” 


Ah, would you so? Without a recognition 
You passed Him yesterday ; 

Jostled aside, unhelped, his mute petition, 
And calmly went your way. 


With warmth and comfort, garmented and girdled, 
Before your window-sill 

Sweep heart-sick crowds—and if your blood is curdled, 
You wear your jewels still. 


You catch aside your robes, lest want should clutch 
them 


In its implorings wild ; 
Or lest some woeful penitent might touch them, 
And you be thus defiled. 


O dreamers, dreaming that your faith is keeping 
All service free from blot, 

Christ daily walks your streets, sick, suffering, weeping, 
And ye perceive Him not! 


—Margaret J. Preston in the Boston Transcript, 





For “THE FRIEND.” 


Memoranda of William Kennard. 
(Continued from page 413, vol. lxv.) 

Fourth of Ninth Month. Lodged at John Saw. 
yer’s; travelled thirty-five miles west through 
a mountainous country almost literally covered 
with rocks and stones, but thickly inhabited by 
many people, and lodged at Abijah Johnston's, 
within about six miles of Connecticut River, and 
the line of Vermont State. 

Fifth of Ninth Month. Had a meeting at 
Unity, which was small and not very lively; in 
which I felt my way open to labor amongst them 
to the peace of my own mind; blessed be the 
Lord for his goodness unto the children of men! 
Were it not for his mercies we should be con- 
sumed; but his compassions fail not. 

Last night we had a severe frost which killed 
a good deal of Indian corn and potatoes ; which 
will be seriously felt in a country like this, where 
grain is scarce and high; corn $1.50 to 623, 
wheat $3 per bushel; which shows unto us 
that we must quickly perish from the face of the 
earth, should He withhold the blessings of this 
life. 

Sixth of the Ninth Month and 4th of the 
week. Travelled about forty miles amongst the 
mountains, a south course, and lodged at Levi 
Wheelers, having Winslow Copeland for our 
pilot. 

Seventh of the month and 5th day of the 
week. Notice was given of our attendance at 
their midweek meeting, which is very small for 
a Monthly Meeting; and no other meeting of 
Friends within forty or fifty miles. Many gay 
people, particularly women, attended; and 
through holy help, was a good and a watering 
season. The Lord in the riches of his mercy, 
condescending to be as a refreshing “brook by 
the way.” 

Blessed be the name of the Lord, who hith- 
erto hath helped us.” 

Eighth of the month. This day we travelled 
a distance of about fifty miles to Bolton, and 
lodged at James Fry’s. 

It is now Seventh-day morning,-9th of Ninth 
Month, and notice given for meeting for us to 
day at Bolton. 

Tenth day of the month. The meeting al- 
luded to was a solemnizing and favored season ; 
the Lord condescending to be in the midst, a8 
a refreshing “brook by the way ;” watering and 
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feeding his sheep to the humbling of our hearts, 
gpd to the praise of his great and holy name. 

From here we went to Worcester fifteen 
miles, and lodged at Edward Earle’s in a vil- 
lage of about eight thousand inhabitants. 

Meeting at Leicester, six miles from Wor- 
cester, first day of the week; attended it to 
the peace of my own mind; had good service 
therein; the Lord opening and strengthening 
my understanding, until I was a wonder to my- 
gif; blessed be his great and holy name forever ! 

From thence we went to North Bridge, a 
distance of twenty miles and lodged at one 
Norton’s. 

Eleventh of the month and second day of the 
week. Had two meetings; one at North Bridge 
and the other at Uxbridge; both open and re- 
lieving opportunities. At the close of the latter, 
I felt a comfortable stop in my mind from fur- 
ther appointments, as though my service here 
was drawing to a close; which continued with 
me through the night, also next morning, being 
3rd of the week. We went to Providence, a 
distance of seventeen miles, passing meeting 
houses on our right hand, and on our left. 

Dined at Dr. Samuel B. Tobey’s, in the vil- 
lage above named, of about eighteen or twenty 
thousand inhabitants. 

Here we met with our dear friend, John 
Meader, who kindly invited us home with him, 
which we readily accepted of, and lodged. 

Fourth-day. Attended the meeting which is 
held of course on this day of the week at Provi- 
dence Boarding School. As to myself silent and 
peaceful. 

Thirteenth of Ninth Month. Returned again 
with J. Meader, after dining with Friends at 
the School. 

Fifth day of the week, attended Providence 
Meeting as it came in course. Through holy 
help, had good services therein; having the 
company of dear John Meader, whose kindness 
and near sympathy, and fellowship in the Gos- 
pel has been grateful and strengthening to- 
gether in the Lord. 

Sixth-day afternoon. Had an appointed 
meeting at Cranson ; the fore part of which was 
dry and lifeless, in which I labored to but little 
purpose of good, and took my seat; my mind 
not relieved ; and sitting awhile, felt the spirit 
of prayer to clothe my mind ; and yielding unto 
it, was enabled, through holy help, to relieve 
my feelings, and leave the burden, I trust, where 
it belonged. 

Blessed be the name of the Lord forever! 

Seventh day of the week, met with some of 
the prominent members to consult about the 
propriety of selling our horses and quitting the 
field in this part of the vineyard, which they 
thought would do, providing I felt easy in leav- 
ing the balance of the meetings, of which there 
seemed to be some doubts with some of them; 
but it remained easy in my mind. 

In the afternoon, attended the funeral of an 
aged woman Friend; there being a large col- 
lection of people met on the solemn occasion, 
and a meeting held around the corpse, in which 
dear John Meader had a lively testimony. 
After which I was drawn forth in supplication, 
and under the power of that spirit which makes 
intercession, to the humbling of our souls, and 
the breaking down of many hearts, and all 
seemed to be brought near one unto another in 
the heavenly relationship in Christ Jesus, who 
gave us the victory. 

Blessed be his great and holy name forever! 

On First-day, attended two meetings as they 
came in course; one at Lower Smithfield ; the 


New England, and Third-day forenoon, attend- 
ed with the Yearly Meeting Committee of ex- 
amination of the Boarding School of Providence, 
which would have been a very interesting thing 
to me to have seen them go through the whole 
examination, but it would take two or three 
days; but at four o’clock this afternoon, we 
were to bid adieu to all our dear friends of New 
England, and accordingly took our passage in 
the steamboat Rhode Island, bound for New 
York, where we landed at half-past six in the 
morning, and there changed for the nine o’clock 
boat for Amboy, where we took the railroad, 
thirty-five miles to Bordentown, and again in the 
steamboat down the Delaware River, making 
twenty-five hours from Providence, R. L, to 
Philadelphia, a distance of about three hundred 
and twenty miles. 


the assistance of my kind friend, J. Kite, and 
lodged, from whence he took me in his carriage 
to Benjamin Lowry’s. 


Meeting : 


my son and many dear Friends of Mount Pleas- 
ant in tenderness, with desires unto the Lord, 
that the Angel of His Presence may be our sup- 
port and our rejoicing, of whose power and love 
I have in an unusual manner felt to be my sup- 
port in the arduous journey in which I have 
now embarked to visit the seed which the Lord 
hath planted in the North and Eastern parts 
which compose the Yearly Meeting of New York. 


day at two o’clock in Dover, where we took the 
canal-boat, bound for Cleveland; Fourth-day, 
the 5th, about nine o’clock, called in Massilon, 
and made a short visit at the dwelling-house of 
Mar. Folger. Reached Cleveland on Lake Erie; 
there took the steamboat Anthony Wayne, 
bound for Toledo, where we took the railroad 
ear thirty-three miles to Adrian (Mich.) At- 
tended seven meetings besides a Monthly Meet- 
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Second-day, made arrangements for leaving 


Fifth day of the week, rested in Philadelphia. 
Sixth-day, came up to John Buckman’s by 


William Kennard’s visit to New York Yearly 


Third of Fifth Month, 1841. Took leave of 


Ten o'clock at night, reached Cadiz, and next 


g; and also one appointment from amongst 
Friends. 

Seventh-day, the 8th of Fifth Month, dined 
at George Carpenter’s, and lodged at Elihu Car- 
penters; and in the morning of the ninth, being 
First-day, attended Adrian Meeting, in which 
the good hand of Providence was near, in which 
I was strengthened to labor amongst them, to 
the peace of my own mind, and to the tender- 
ing of many souls. 

Felt inward peace and a thankful mind. 

Returned to David Harkness’s; a minister in 
whom my soul nearly united in the covenant of 
life. 

In the afternoon had a meeting at Raisin, in 
which my dear friend, D. H.. together with my- 
self, was engaged to bear testimony amongst the 
people, in the authority under which we felt our 
minds clothed. 

On Second-day, the 10th, Aaron Comfort, a 
kind Friend, took us in his carriage about 
thirty-five miles to Been Creek. Lodged at 
John Comstock’s. Third-day, the 11th, had a 
meeting in his house which is called Rollin; 
also another at Woodstock in the afternoon ; 
both owned by the Great Head of the Church, 
so that D. remarked, that if the Master was not 
with us he was mistaken; both these meetings 
ending in solemn supplication unto the Lord. 


ing; 


Meeting to good satisfaction. 
had a meeting at Palmyra, held in the house of 
George Crany, which was a low time; the seed 
suffered and I suffered with it; having nothing 
to offer in the ministerial line. 


cumseh. 
above named Friend took his carriage and 
horses and carried us about sixty miles, al- 
though a busy season ; cheerfully gave up his 
time, and enjoyed himself on the journey. 


S. S., who returned homeward. 


twenty-eight miles to Orangeville. 
third. 
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other at Friends’ Boarding School; both to 
good satisfaction ; having some service therein. 





Returned on Fourth-day to Tecumseh ; lodged 


at Aaron Comfort’s. 


On Fifth-day, attended Adrian Monthly 
On Sixth-day, 


Lodged at Samuel Satterthwaites, near Te- 
On Seventh-day we travelled; the 


We had a meeting at Macon (where a meet- 


ing of Friends has been laid down), which was, 
through the Master’s favor, a refreshing time. 


On First-day, the 16th, had a meeting at a 


place called Ypsilanti, which was a laborious 
time; the minds of the people outward, after 
the good things of this world; and so miss of 
the true riches. 


Had 


From thence we went to Farmington. 


a meeting at 3 o’clock, Second-day afternoon, 
seventeenth; a painful time; the state of the 
meeting at a low ebb. My mouth was opened 
to declare the Truth, in which I felt sweet 


peace. 


Here we parted with our affectionate friend, 


Third-day, the 18th, we were conveyed by 


a Friend by the name of Stephen Lapping, in 
a market wagon with two live calves, eighteen 
miles to Detroit ; lodged, and on the morning 
of the nineteenth we sailed at half-past nine 
o’clock in the steamboat Wisconsin, bound for 
Buffalo, three hundred and twenty miles; reach- 
ed that port on the twentieth, eight o’clock in 
the evening ; lodged in the city ; 21st, travelled 
in the stage coach to Hamburgh; put up at 
John Durham’s. 


Fifth Month, 22nd. Was carried by him 
Twenty- 
We had a meeting at this place, in 


which I felt amply compensated for all my 


toil. 


Lodged the evening before at Jeduthun But- 
ler’s, whose wife is a Hicksite, but attended our 
meeting, which was said to be the first time the 
meeting was held in the dwelling house of Wil- 
liam Hall. Returned after meeting twenty- 
eight miles to John Durham (or Dunham), and 
lodged ; who again took us six miles to Dr. 
Joseph Darnold’s, a minister, where I enjoyed 
myself; being the 24th of the month. On this 
day we rested, and wrote letters home. 

(To be continued.) 


Crush in a Coal Mine. 


On the 6th [Tenth Month,] 1835, in a remote 
part of the old coal mine of Kilgrammie, near 
Dailly, John Brown, the hero of this tragedy, 
was at work alone. Sixty-six years of age, but 
hale in body and fond of fun, he had long been 
a favorite with his fellow workmen, more espe- 
cially with the younger colliers, whom his 
humor and story telling used to bring to his 
side when their own term of work was done. 
Many a time would they take his pick from 
him, and finish his remaining task, while he sat 
on the floor of the mine, and gave them his 
racy chat in return. On the day in question 
he was apart from the others, at the far end of 
aroadway. While there an empty wagon came 
rumbling along the rails, and stopped within a 
foot of the edge of the hole in which his work 
lay. Had it gone a few inches farther, it would 
have fallen upon hiw, and deprived him either 
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of limb or life. There seemed something so 
thoughtless in such an act as the pushing of a 
wagon upon him that he came up to see which 
of his fellow workmen could have been guilty 
of it. But nobody was there. He shouted 
along the dark mine; but no sound came back, 
save the echo of his own voice. That evening, 
when the men had gathered round the village 
fires, the incident of the wagon was matter of 
earnest talk. Everybody scorned the imputa- 
tion of having, even in mere thoughtlessness, 
risked a life in the pit. Besides, nobody had 
been in that part of the workings except Brown 
himself. He fully acquitted them, having an 
explanation of his own to account for the move- 
ments of the wagon. He had known such things 
happen before, he said, and was persuaded that 
it could only be the devil, who seemed much 
more ready to push along empty hutches, and 
so endanger men’s lives, than to give any miner 
help in pushing them when full. 

In truth, this story of the wagon came in the 
end to have a significance little dreamt of at 
the time. It proved to have been the first indi- 
cation of a “crush” in the pit, that is, a falling 
in of the roof. The coal seam was a thick one, 
and in extracting it, massive pillars, some six- 
teen or seventeen feet broad and forty to fifty 
feet long, were left to keep the roof up. At 
first, half of the coal only was taken out; but 
after some progress had been made the pillars 
were reduced in size, so as to let a third more 
of the seam be removed. ‘This, of course, was a 
delicate operation, since the desire to get as 
much coal out of the mine as possible led to the 
risk of paring down the pillars so far as to make 
them too weak for the enormous weight they 
had to bear. Such a failure of support leads 
toa “crush.” The weakened pillars are crushed 
to fragments, and at the same time the floor of 
the pit under the enormous and unequal pres- 
sure, is here and there squeezed up even to the 
roof. Such was the disaster that now befell the 
coal pit of Kilgrammie. It had been the early 
disturbance of level heralding the final catas- 
trophe that sent the empty wagon along the 
roadway. 

For a couple of days cracks and grinding 
noises went on continuously in the pit, the levels 
of the rails got more and more altered, and 
though the men remained at work, it became 
hourly more clear that part of the workings 
would now need to be abandoned. At last on 
the 8th [Tenth Month] the final crash came 
suddenly and violently. The huge weight of 
rock under which the galleries ran settled down 
solidly on them, with a noise and shock which, 
spreading for a mile or two up and down the 
quiet vale of the Girvan, were set down at the 
time as the passing of an earthquake. Over the 
site of the mine itself, the ground was split open 
into huge rents for a space of several acres, the 
dam of a pond gave way and the water streamed 
off while the horses at the mouth of the pit took 
fright, and came scampering masterless and in 
terror into the little village, the inhabitants of 
which rushed out of doors, and were standing 
in wonderment as to what had happened. 

But the disasters above ground were only 
a feeble indication of the terrors underneath. 
Constant exposure to risk hardens a man against 
an appreciation of his dangers, and even makes 
him, it may be, foolhardy. The Kilgrammie 
colliers had continued their work with reckless 
disregard of consequences, until at last the cry 
arose among them that the roof was settling 
down. First they made a rush to the bottom 
of the shaft, in hopes of being pulled up by the 


engine. But by this time the shaft had become 
involved in the ruin of the roof. A second shaft 
stood at a little distance; but this, too, they found 
to be closed. Every avenue of escape cut off, 
and amid the hideous groanings and grindings 
of the sinking ground, the colliers had retreated 
to a part of the workings where the pillars yet 
stood firm. Fortunately one of them remem- 
bered an old tunnel or “ day-level,” running 
from the mine for more than half a mile to the 
Brunston Holm, on the banks of the Girvan, 
and made originally to carry off the under- 
ground water. They were starting to find the 
entrance to this tunnel, when they noticed, for 
the first time, that John Brown was not among 
them. Two of the younger men (one of whom 
told me the story) started back through the 
falling part of the workings, and found the old 
man at his post, working as unconcernedly as if 
he had been digging potatoes in his own garden. 
With some difficulty they persuaded him to 
return with them, and were in the act of hur- 
rying him along, when he remembered that in 
his haste he had left his jacket behind. In vain 
they tried to drag him along. “The jacket was 
a new one.” he said, “and as for the pit, he had 
been at a crush before now, and would win 
through it this time, too.” So, with a spring 
backwards, he tore himself away from them, 
and dived into the darkness of the mine in 
search of his valued garment. Hardly, how- 
ever, had he parted from them when the roof 
between him and them came down with a crash. 
They managed to rejoin their comrades. John 
Brown was sealed up within the mine, most 
probably, as they thonght, crushed to death 
between the ruins of the roof and floor. 

Those who have ever, by any chance, peeped 
into the sombre mouth of the day-level of a 
coal-pit, will realize what the colliers had now 
to do to make good their escape. The tunnel 
had been cut simply as a drain; dark water 
and mud filled it almost to the roof. For more 
than half a mile they had to walk, or rather 
crouch along in a stooping posture through 
this conduit, the water often up to their shoul- 
der, sometimes indeed, with barely room for 
their heads to pass between the surface of the 
slimy water and the rough roof above. But at 
length, they reached the bright daylight, as it 
streamed over the green holms and autumn 
woods of the Girvan, no man missing save him 
whom they had done their best to rescue. They 
were the first to bring the tidings of their escape 
to the terrified village.— Geological Sketches. 


surface of the lake as follows: “Owing to the 
marvellous transparency of the water, the ig 
presented everywhere the appearance of 

ished crystal, and was so colorless that it way 
like passing over space. It gave me at first 
quite an uncanny feeling to look over the side 
of thesledge down into the black abyss beneath,” 


The South African Aloes.—This drug is prin. 
cipally procured from the species Aloe feroz, 
A visitor to the district says: “The whole 
country both on the level ground and far y 
the hill sides was thickly covered with the 
plants. The average height of the stems was § 
to 10 feet. In gathering it each workmen ix 
provided with a stout leather glove for the left 
hand, a cutlass or bill-hook, and a trough simi- 
lar to a pig-trough, made of 6-inch board, with 
square ends, so as to stand level, and having on 
each side a rail at a sufficient height from the 
top of the trough to support theend of the leaves, 
As the leaves are cut the workman places them 
on each side of the trough with the cut end down- 
wards, and lays one row over the other until the 
trough is full. He then fills in the same man- 
ner a second and a third trough, by which time 
the leaves of the first are sufficiently drained of 
their juice, and are then taken off and thrown 
away, the juice in the trough being emptied into 
a bucket. A good hand will collect about a 
bucketful of juice each day. Those plants which 
are most covered with prickles are considered 
the best. When sufficient juice is collected it 
is placed in an iron pot or boiler, and boiled for 
about half an hour until the juice thickens, 





Items. 

A Sad Contrast.—A German residing in America 
paid a visit to his native country, and thus de- 
scribes what he witnessed there :—‘ One day I saw 
a review of cavalry in Berlin. There were thou- 
sands of men cantering gaily along for the enter- 
tainment of the Emperor. The next day I went 
into the country, and not very far from the capitol, 
I saw a woman holding a plough, and this was be- 
ing dragged through the earth by two other women 
and a dog harnessed together. Here there were 
two pictures—the idle horses and the idle men 
capering about Berlin, the women and dogs doing 
the work of men and horses in the country.” 

Friends’ Missionary Training Home.—The London 
Friend of Seventh Month Ist, contains a notice of 
the proposed establishment “‘ of a Students’ Home 
of Residence for young men who feel called to de- 
vote themselves to Foreign Missionary Work.” 
This seems to us another step in the path which is 
leading to the substitution of human wisdom and 
arrangements for the pure leadings of the Spirit of 
Christ, which in former times prepared as well as 
commissioned such men as Stephen Grellet, John 
Woolman, Daniel Wheeler, George Fox and others 
for the services to which the Lord had called them. 


Movements of Jonathan E. Rhoads and Samuel 
Morris.—We learn that our friend Jonathan E. 
Rhoads, accompanied by Ephraim Smith, arrived 
at Pasadena, Cal., from Philadelphia, on the 25th 
of Sixth Month, after a safe journey, and were met 
at the railroad station by one of the Friends resid- 
ing there, at whose comfortable home they were 
accommodated while they remained in that neigh- 
borhood. On the 26th they attended the meeting 
at that place consisting largely of Friends from 
Ohio and Iowa. On the 27th they had a religious 
opportunity with some members residing at East 
Riverside; on the 29th attended a meeting at Elsi- 
nore in the morning, and in the evening a meeting 
at Wildemar, seven miles further south. On the 
1st of Seventh Month, an appointed meeting was 
held at Escondido, where two families of Friends 
reside. This meeting was held in a school-house, 
and was attended by about fifty persons. On the 
2nd they were at a meeting at El Modena; on 
First-day, the 3rd, were again at the meeting regu- 
larly held at Pasadena, and in the evening of that 





Natural History, Science, etc. 


Pressure of Sand.—In the examination of a 
sand mound at Tick Island, Florida, the pres- 
sure of the overlying sand was found to be so 
heavy, that the bones of the skeletons interred 
there were crushed. 


Torpidity in Dry Weather.—The Tauree, an 
insect eating creature of Madagascar, resemb- 
ling a hedge-hog, is very active during the rainy 
season, but lies torpid for nearly six months in 
the dry period. There is a class of animals in- 
termediate between frogs and fishes, and able 
to breathe either in air or water. A careful ex- 
amination of one of these showed that during 
the dry period of nine months it remained buried 
to a depth of five feet in dried mud. On the 
return of rain, the dried mucus covering the 
animal dissolves, and the creature straightens 
out from its doubled-up position. 


Crossing Lake Baikal in Winter —Julle Price 
describes his driving for thirty miles on the ice 
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day met those who are members of the so-called 
«Quaker Church ” in that place. On the 4th they 
were present at a meeting with some under our 
pame at Long Beach, in which as in the preceding, 
a person is employed to officiate as “pastor.” On 
the Sth they attended a meeting at Whittier, and 
on the 6th visited Santa Barbara, and on the 7th 
had a religious opportunity in the family of amem- 
ber living there. On the 9th they were present in 
themorning at the meeting near San Jose, to which 
Joel Bean belongs, and in the evening at one com- 

d of a different class under the name of} 
Friends. They left San Francisco on the 12th for 
Portland, Oregon, where they arrived on the 14th. 
In addition to the above they visited a number of 
families in different settlements, in several of which 
comforting seasons of retirement and the expres- 
sion of religious concern were affurded them. 

Our friend, Samuel Morris, left Philadelphia on 
the 20th, intending to remain during the following 
First-day at Colorado Springs on his way to join 
Jonathan Rhoads in San Francisco, whence they 
expect to take passage for Japan on the 4th of 
Eighth Month. 


THE FRIEND. 


SEVENTH MONTH 30, 1892. 







































































sented to their workmen; and the latter may 
or may not have been unreasonable in their de- 
mands ; but their resolution to prevent by force 
if necessary, any others from taking their places, 
is not only illegal, but wrong. As Governor 
Pattison said to one of the attorneys for the 
Amalgamated Association,—‘the placing of 
pickets about the works by workmen to prevent 
others from going inside, struck a direct blow at 
the root of government, because it interfered 
with the liberties of citizens.” 

There are many persons, who will not join a 
trade union, because it practically places them 
under the control of others, and interferes with 
their freedom of action, often compelling them 
to refuse work which is agreeable to them, and 
which would pay them well, because persons are 
employed in the same establishment who are 
not members of their union, or because the 
management of the office conflicts in some other 
way, with the rules of the union. There are 
some persons of tender conscience, who do not 
feel themselves at liberty to enter into an agree- 
ment to govern their actions by the will of 
others, who may (and at times do) require them 
to act in a way which their own judgment does 
not approve of. By the rules of the trade 
unions, all such are excluded from finding 
work in any establishment under their control. 

It is not surprising to learn that Carnegie & 
Co. express their determination to reopen their 
works as a place where competent men may find 
work whether they belong to a trade union or 
not; and that they will make their agreements 
as to wages with those whom they employ, with- 
out interference from others—thus ignoring the 
Amalgamated Association. 

It is lamentable that labor unions while ex- 
ercising their right of association for what they 
may consider mutual benefit, should so disre- 
gard the rights of property of their employers, 
the rights of fellow workmen not of their union, 
the demands of civilization, and the require- 
ments of the christian religion, as to seize the pro- 
perty and destroy the lives of their fellow men 
for the sake of maintaining their organization. 

This spirit of destruction has created a de- 
mand for larger numbers of watchmen for the 
protection of large establishments than immedi- 
ate neighborhoods are able to supply upon sud- 
den emergencies, and the supplying of this want 
is one of the objects of the Pinkerton Agency. 

Professors of the religion of Him who de- 
clared, “My Kingdom is not of this world,” 
must ever mourn at the clash of arms, whenever 
heard, and from whatever cause. Violence 
sometimes results when the want of bread for 
starving families creates a demand of nature 
for the famished ones, which overrides the reason, 
but in this favored land, where the necessities 
and comforts, and some luxuries of life are for 
the most part enjoyed by the laboring classes, 
no such demand of nature can be cited as the 
cause of most of the great labor disturbances of 
the country. 

It is to be feared that many of the newspa- 
pers, and public men, and even religious teach- 
ers, too easily lend their influence to encourage 
in labor unions much that should be utterly ex- 
tinguished, but whatever methods experience 
shall bring to the nation for improvements in 
solving the problems of our industrial institu- 
tions may be gladly welcomed by all who have 
the welfare of the nation at heart. The danger 
of legislation during times of excitement is, 
that partisan motives may construe it rather 
than a sense of justice and appreciation of in- 
dividual rights. No classes of citizens are ex- 
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The recent trouble at Homestead, near Pitts- 
burgh, and the murderous conflict and loss of 
life that occurred there, have arrested the at- 
tention of the public mind in this country, and 
to some extent in Europe. It originated in a 
dispute between the proprietors of the extensive 
iron and steel works located there, and their 
workmen, as to the scale of wages to be adopted. 
The workmen employed in this establishment 
were members of what is known as the Amal- 
gamated Association, which does not permit its 
members to work in any mills except under regu- 
lations prescribed by its own officers. The differ- 
ent mills and their yards, etc., of the Homestead 
works, occupy an area of 110 acres, situated on 
the banks of the Monongahela River. As the 
parties concerned could not arrive at an agree- 
ment respecting the wage-scale, the owners of 
the property determined to close the works for 
a time, enclose the whole in a strong fence, and 
employ a set of watchmen to guard and protect 
the premises. For this purpose they made a 
contract with the Pinkerton agency, to send 
them 300 men. These men were brought to the 
spot in barges, but their landing was opposed 
by an excited body of the locked-out workmen. 
A conflict ensued, in which several persons were 
killed and others wounded, and the Pinkerton 
men were prevented from entering the premises. 

The workmen had stationed detachments of 
men on the roads leading to Homestead to in- 
tercept any non-union workmen who might be 
induced to seek employment there, with the de- 
termination to compel the proprietors to accede 
to their terms; and their opposition to the in- 
troduction of the Pinkerton guards, was proba- 
bly a part of the same plan of keeping out any 
operatives other than themselves. The Sheriff 
of the county, being unable to collect a body of 
deputies, sufficient to restore the possession of 
the Homestead works to their owners, applied 
to the Governor of Pennsylvania, who called 
out an overwhelming body of the State militia, 
who at the last accounts were in quiet possession 
of the town and surrounding places. 

As to the question of wages, there are so 
many things to be considered, that those not 
familiar with a business, are rarely competent 
to arrive at a well-founded judgment. Carnegie 
& Company may or may not have demanded 
an unreasonable reduction in the scale they pre- 


stead, Pa., still continues. 
Company upon which the locked-out men and strikers 
could apply for their old positions has expired. None 
of the old employees returned to work, but non-union 
men are being gradually introduced into the mills. The 
Company, however, rely upon many of their old em- 
ployees eventually returning to work. The town of 
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empt from responsibility, but there is a peculiar 
responsibility resting upon 
teachers of religion among the working classes, 
that they do not pander to the passions of the 
masses,—but that they point them to the 
Golden Rule and the guidance of the inward 
monitor. 


legislators and 


There is no remedy for the ills of society 


that can supersede the christian religion, and 
for its spread in every heart it behooves all good 
citizens to labor. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
Unrtep Srates.—There are but two obstacles now 


in the way of an early adjournment of Congress, and 
they are the World’s Fair amendment of the Sundry 
Civil Appropriation bill and the pending Anti-options 
bill in the Senate. 
session will terminate. 


When they are disposed of the 


The Conference Committee on the Sundry Civil Ap- 


propriation bill has succeeded in adjusting all the 
points of difference between the two Houses, except in 
regard to the. World’s Fair appropriation of $5,000,- 
000, in regard to which they will report total disagree- 
ment. 


From a false idea of economy, a large number of 


pom oo in the House will use their utmost 
endeavors to prevent the final passage of the World’s 
Fair appropriation. 


The President has approved the joint resolution 


providing for an investigation of the slums of cities. 
Also the act providing when a plaintiff may sue as a 
poor person and when counsel shal! be assigned by the 
Court. 


The President of the United States on the 21st inst., 


issued a proclamation, in accordance with the act of 
Congress, declaring the 21st of Tenth Month, 1892, a 
national holiday, it being the 400th anniversary of the 
discovery of America by Columbus. 


A dispatch from Wallace, Idaho, states, all is quiet 


here and work has been resumed at all the mines in 
Ceeur d’ Alene. 
skilled miners and $3.00 per day for shovellers. 
presence of the troops is a guarantee that the men can 
work for whom they please without becoming mem- 
bers of any organization. 


Wages have been fixed at $3.50 for 
The 


The strike at the Carnegie Steel Works at Home- 
The last day fixed by the 


Homestead is still occupied by the militia, but there has 
been no serious disturbance. 
About seven hundred men employed at the Duquesne 


steel mill, of the Carnegie Steel Company, went on 
strike out of sympathy with the locked-out Homestead 


men. 

Burgess John McLuckie, Hugh O’Donnell, Hugh 
Ross, Martin Foy and Peter Allen have been admitted 
to bail in the sum of $10,000 each. These men were 
charged with being participants in the murder of a 
Pinkerton man and a mill-worker during the battle at 
Homestead on Seventh Month 6th. 

An Anarchist, who gave his name as Alexander Berk- 
man, entered the office of Carnegie & Co., in Pittsburgh, 
on Seventh-day afternoon, and shot H. C. Frick twice 
and stabbed him in three places with a dagger. After 
a struggle he was overpowered by persons in the office, 
assisted by H. C. Frick, and turned over to the police. 
Chairman Frick’s wounds were not fatal and he is 
making satisfactory progress toward recovery. He will 
not deviate from the policy he has been pursuing and 
will continue to direct the contest at Homestead from 
his home. Berkman was held in $14,000 bail. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 546, which 
is 31 less than the previous week. Of the whole number 
289 were males and 257 females. The unusual num- 
ber of 232 were under one year of age; 124 died of 
cholera infantum ; 40 of consumption; 39 of marasmus; 
29 of inflammation of the stomach and bowels; 21 of 
inanition ; 20 of heart disease ; 19 of diphtheria ; 18 of 
convulsions, and 14 of cancer. 

Markets, &ce.—U. 8. 2’s, 100 a 102; 4’s, 116 a 1163; 
currency 6’s, 1064 a 117}. 

Corron was in limited request, but steady, on a 
basis of 7§c. per pound for middling uplands. 

FLour.—Winter super, $2.25 a $2.50; do., extras, 
$2.75 a $3.10; No. 2 winter family, $325 a $3.65; 







